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In the past few years the spate of publications hasQlent

fuel to the fires of interest in intelligence and specifically
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the work of f? n World War II. Some of the pu§116a%1ons

ma Wuﬁax

Winteuz-

  

are David Kahn's, "The Code Breakers", Ckoup

Qrvﬁmms

bemiam§& "Ultra", and The Bodyguard of Lies by Cave Brown. As
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a result of these publiaa$ieas and stimulation of'interest of

historians a question which is frequently asked is, "ﬂhat part
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1; play in the

 

did radio intelligence£p/m
strategic decisions 6% controlling World War II as it was

fought in Nogth Africa, Italy, and Egg Europeamaéheam%§§§§
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xthat ﬂﬁﬁma-playeda significant part in/Gﬁgéﬁfgtrategic decision 5

ObiViously, for the historian at least if it can be determined

‘then much of what we currently know nﬁ aﬂliistory of World War
bMYwﬂ Gnué,
WI and its major battles and_deaaeions needs to be re- evaluatqu:
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‘AxIn December of 1976 the American Historical Association held its

   
   
 
  
 

annual meeting. One of the seminars presented in that meeting
dealt with codebreaking and intelligence in the European Theater

in World War II.
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agﬁiQ—major paper , The Signifcance of ode Breaking and-uw

telligence in Allied Staategy and Tacticsl was presented by

David Kahn. Comment on the Mr. Kahns paper was pre sented by

\ M
1 r
Telford Taylor, Dr. Harold C. qDeutch, and Jurgen Rowher who
‘me*¢1 \ EL~§¢rm.
also presented an, d'tio%?1 paper on the effect oﬁ/codebreaking
..g‘ -
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on German submarine waffare. It was doncluded by that forum

  

CMVL.
that the role of code breaking in intelligence in the European
”suck M
Theater during World War II was not oﬁfsignificance to dictate g

31, ’
SK the aeeagsitymfeﬁ—rewriting,the various histories of the War.

One of the participants of the pangy Telford Taylorz had much

greater direct knowledge of the effect of codﬁ breaking on the /¥

vﬁAun1

War than did any of the other participants. Telford Tayloa
, latehiKPrigader General Taylor, began an association with the
Special Intelligence Branch of the MEI Department General Staff

in 1942 after an earlier déstingushed career as a lawyer with

trwmnwAﬁ:e\£cAt ZJAAK ma
*ﬁb‘ piousmdep ~ andmaggngiesmsuehwas 3;; Federal

Communications Commission. The seminar which was earlier mentiond
@EWA$ Wnuaﬁ
was attended hy a number of National Security Agency and the

/'

presence of Gneeral Taylor excited considerable interest in the
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seminar and planted the seed for further consultation wgﬁh the
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k'in World War II. .$?CbnseqLently,
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on ﬁpril 7,1977,Genral Taylor with an old friend°& Brigade:

%Ld¢ N‘3A‘
Tiltman, UK Army, waaaaskadgxm present a commentary/on the
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origins, organization, and use of Ultra with the nited States
Forces in the Eﬁropean Theater during World War II. §Genera1
Tiltman presented preliminary remarks to the commentary by

Genral Taylor based on his earlier experiences with Ultra
amongv
or the KXEN Enigma. It is also notable that xthndRﬁ in—

dividuals attending the commentary were former members
of the US Army who had participated at Bletchley Pazk in

Hut Six ﬁﬁ.the examination and decryption of traffic enciphered

\

in wEnigma by the German forces.y Brigader Tiltman pmxﬁﬁndx
hXxkgxnnxd in providing background for General Taylors remarks

described the Government Code and Cipher School and its f0:-

W

mation in 1920 from the Navy Cryptanalytic Section 40 OB.

Low am Q, kﬁami

Commander, later Sir Edwin HRXXh Travis, of Travis Trophy fame;)

hm WM

(l“’\z . 91' g
beeame ch1ef,x xBi Bletchley Parka was larg ly concerned with the

military side oflthings. The largest part of theyeffort was
The
devoted to the solution of Enigmao/breaking of Enigma key

for Army and Air was carried out in Hut Six, while the Navy
was done in Hut Eight. What was derived froﬁ the decrypted

text was handled in Hut Three. Brigade: Tiltman describegw

M&kﬂ AAﬂtAf)

two notable Vevent the arrival of the large US Army con-
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tingent in 192$, and the earlier visit of Sinkov, and Rosen
Sag: _ mg» «Wade ﬁgﬂg WM M260?L0G.
of the Arm , and Currier and Weeks/ffggfgge Navy who arrived

Q5;

bringing the solution-éﬁrthe Japanese PURPLE machine.
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Spaﬂﬁmngta couple of months with the British at Bletchley Park
E&adm

a few months Pearl Harbor making " a magnificﬁant gesture of

cooperation". According to Brigader Tiltman, it was sometime

before the British would reciprocate by giving the solution of

the Enigma to the US. Their hesitation was primarily based

on the fear of loss of the valuable intelligence source.

§ Gegial Taylor date¥ his association with Special Intelligence
from about October 1942 to June 1945. By way of preliminary
dea0t&htka¢~:mAe°QUJﬁkw @h
qualifications General Taylor WED with the Federal Communications
Commission.as the General Counsel in his last assignment before
joining Special Branch u He/had/éome contact with communications
throu%§ organizations like the Federal Broadcast Monitoring Service
5\tkg
( which intercepted foreign broadcasts and prepared analysﬁs f
those bioadcasts. He also served on the Law Committee of the
Defense CommuniCations Board, later the War Communications
Board, He was awarg in March 1942 what the (Lgpec lganch gémﬁ &
W$1@Mm&m%
géﬁwcomposed gﬁﬁmostly awyers of his acquaintance. I'Mr.
b O, Uogi:
Stimson d hi; deput¥)Mr. McCloy, decided after Pearl Harbor
. C
that more advantage had te—be—taken of the terial being
» £%waiM®%MMa~Umﬁékmﬂ E&%M.C%A$wﬁf

redﬁived from Arlington Halﬁ/ In order to achieve an worganization
, g§%?%ﬁ@g\aﬁmnmi%j
which would assist in obtaining thhseuggal$, Mr. McCloys law

partnerxnxx, Mr. McCormick, was invited to Washington to study

VN'=W££EVWM£& ﬂﬁcﬂﬁxﬁmmqu m,» E

the situation. After a few months,€Mr. McCloy agfeed that the

why, V‘VM‘*‘{§VL( L3? kQéﬁw
best solution was an expahded Special Branc . The officer~in-
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mwas Colonel Carter Clarke, a ~egular army officer of long

M/ W mm «It ‘1 “a '5” fin m cu
standing and Al McCormick aciiagias h1s deputy whe_hadpe&so
% (ﬂiﬂg‘kﬂinﬁ' @ﬁﬁﬁm {Cééwii g M, ”‘4 ‘1)
been commissioned as a saammmi. Ca NI Clarke, and Mr. McCormick

K%Eé kéﬂxﬂﬁﬁ‘r

a strange pair. Carter Clarke was described as a hard nosed

army office/who " knew Where the bodies were buried", and was i
“r
f
eery oragnized. McCormick on the other hand” had a way of lag?
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with words and muc presence/aaﬁfwas able to spend considerable ﬁg:

amount{ of time working on preparation of the intelligenc ‘5;
42>ek5 UMﬁ¢xQ$hﬁewﬂ
summaries which presented materials from Arliggton Hall Mr.
McCormack in his studégélof the information being furnished
lgﬁva‘thmexﬁw ” JWJﬁXLVk“ . 42¢
mnncluded he a31c problem was the lack of analy§1s of thaw
. . C . .
informatlon. Intereept was literally furnished on a message
ts%t basis and no attemfg‘mas made to relate or fuse the in—
formation/the various message§with each other or with other
M V?” C CVk‘weu/DQ'C ﬁlm: L ti” WM;
information. And worse, fron/hiswviewpoint, oé—the=8§esiaimu—
r %
giggkj the information received from Arlington Hall was dis-

muck
tributed from a s8%§c%:that had no prestige//§E>carried little

with the M e§emea%smof the WarﬂaDepartment
weigh . Mr. McCormick sﬁgﬁ ahgyt-an 32$ about acquiring the
prestige and performing the analysis and summations of the
materials. These summaries came to be known as "MAGIC". Of
course the summaries at this point were exclusively based on
\Japanese diplomatic traffioﬁgiceneral Taylor described officers
of the Special Intelligence Branch as ignorant of Arlington Hall

and its activities and clearly the most salient point to be

made about the then active situation was the enormous amount

of jealousy which existed between various segements of the Army
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the Army and the Navy, and other‘en%fties associated with

intelligence. In illustration of the sort of difficulty
which existed betwen services,— General I aylor described his
assignment by Eﬁxxxi Colonel Clarke to discover the "real"
XXXXXK details of the Savo Island engagement between the
Japanese, Australians, and American forces in the Pacific.
After analysis of the various press communiques, he was able
to determine that the US fleet had been sunk one and a half times,
_ J
while the Japanese had been sunck three times. This delighted
Colonel Clarke since it proved the lack of factual information
ﬁ‘uxgguuh)
and thereafteriMajor Taylors reputation was made. It was shortly
after this that his assignment to Engﬁand to study the English
éﬁﬂﬁtﬁxuwm ‘1QK YLxxu,£IknﬁtmdtQ
wﬂzk was made shortly after New Years Day in 1943. 36 March
of 1943, Major Taylor spent the time familiarizing himself with
the activites going on at Arlington Hall. Not to become an¢v
Jnueis?
analyst bu wan appreciation of the sort of work which
went into the analysis of (Ddes and ciphers. In April of
1943, General Taylor, William Friedman, and Al McCormick

WNF )V'\
wnet to England for the purpoe of establishingrliaison and

WWW

exchanging technical information~9ﬁﬂaneiese£~hasés. Initially,
§ VN‘QAﬁw 6’3

a rather full orientation ws aesampééehed~hy.the three. After

htree full weeks of orientation it was decided that Taylor would

remain in England where he would be given full adéss to British

materials being produced : and he would then

 

preparqﬁ the necessary analysisénd send a commentary to
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Washington. §:;lor was soon joined Reginald Randolph who
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took over the task of analyzing traffic at Berkley Street
whereupon Taylor then went out to Bletchley Park and from then
until the Spring of 1944 the main task of the American unit

in Hut ‘Three and at xxxxxxxxx Berkly Street 5 to feed ,
' |tyagéﬁ’ummﬂﬁgv
% '!s~\,§§v’\

Washington with intelligence materials. Ahneedmalsowarggﬁht V

andunesulxedminvthe_supply e£w§%erican officers who spoke Germangk

K e
M _ ‘ & bx
tO/the Hut Three operation. r ﬂap»
é;Eg ’ @hief of Radio Intelligence in Eur0pev~
At the same time, Colonel Beecheﬁgand the Arlington Hall boys

arranged tovhave a detachment of Americans join at BP under
Major William Bundy to work in Hut Sﬁiy. The main lesson

l.gearned by Col McCormick and General Taylor while at
BP was the enormous amount of work involved in prodﬁcing the
6»? 910mg,“ 4, 9

information on which intelligence ££§HXXXxmﬁxg thewfﬁfeTTTEEﬁce

Much credit in the production “

 

gningrnnzinzﬁuﬁeﬁﬁkmwgs due
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to the "backroom boys" who for examplelhelped ig/the reading

 

of intelligenc=ﬂswr

of certain messsges by producing the right xigx grid information

for an understandindg at the same time some attention was payed

. . ma . . ﬁe
to intelligence vslue of messages which had prev1ously been n—
crypted in the enornous flow of information from Hut Si} and

‘ ﬁn §Mwwwww bJL

some decisions were made en‘prioritiesi §§y the spring oﬁﬁ44
it was evident that there was going to be a considerably larger
hxxx number of headquaters réquiring Ultra than heretoforeq A
fact which made distribution correspondingly difficult was that

£75m} in. i

all of the distribution for the Army/Air Force was on a direct

basis. Distribution in the case of/the British went to officers
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who had formerly served at B? to an Army and Air force level.
They were use to that type of information and were aware of
the certification of the information. The Americans on the
other hand had not the same corps of officers and were un-
, j! . ““45
aware of the source of the intelligenceiéwand generally lacked?
knowledge of the authenticity of Ultra dnformation. Con-
Q‘ l? I

sequently, the decision was taken after censultation with

1‘ . V - -
the War Department to have anaoff1cergyass1gned to each major

/

US army and air force‘Euspeeial~inteil1genceugfficer~whose

job it would be to brief the commander and his deputy and ﬁml

G—2 on intelligence and to make sure that it did not sink into
emma WW mm

the swamp and that 1% was handled with security. The decision

to place officers at each of the major commands of the #merican

Forces to handle ULtra resulted in a steady flow of officers

both from the United States and England who were brééfed on

‘ Q (mng
the various asﬁects ofKJltra and its safety and handlian It

was as this point Taylor recalls that he met Winterboéﬁam~who
&:;4*£ {fx‘Jegie
performed the same functions on the British side.
fgngenral Taylor remarked on the point of Whether Ultra had
contributed to winning the War that he personnally could not think 0
of any single incident in which it made a strategic difference.
He concluded that Ultra that had two significant values;

the first was that it was of great value defensively, and the

second was served as a major lubricant in the decision process.

He also judged that the greater outpouring of Ultra information
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came after the Germans had lost the strategiﬁ/and tactical
m.ngmzwf3£
advantage. In extension "lubricant" thesis , General

Taylor called to mind the use of Ultra in various cover
plans and his strong conviction that if it had not been for

\yhtra intelligence the Battle of the Atlantic would have been

TM

a much closer thing than it was. ﬁﬁm
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General TaylorMEOneludedlthatmwhilewno single event could

u I
be pointed to with any certainty as having been resolved

because of Ultra it sertainly had maderiéeﬁfal contribution
\I
to much of the course of the War and had served #Eseful purpose.

 

